DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

Government and the less the Grown Princess said
about such matters the better.

The treacheries of the English autumn always tried
the Prince Consort's health ; this year, however, he
seemed to feel them less than usual, and was full of
engagements that constantly took him away from
Windsor for tiring days. He began to suffer from
great fatigue aggravated by sleeplessness, and towards
the end of November he caught a chill, and made
it worse by travelling down to Cambridge on a bitter
day to see General Bruce : the Prince of Wales had
not been behaving as the heir to the throne should.
The doctors at first diagnosed his indisposition as
rheumatism, then as influenza, and it was not till he
had been ill nearly three weeks that they pronounced
that he had typhoid fever. But there were no un-
favourable symptoms : they encouraged the Queen
to believe that the illness was running a normal
course, and that there was no cause for anxiety* His
strength was well maintained, but suddenly his illness
took a turn for the worse, and he died on December 14,
1861.

Throughout his illness Princess Alice had, been her
mother's chief support, and now she took upon herself
the whole burden of the tragedy. She slept in the
Queen's room, she saw the Ministers of the Grown,
she made herself responsible for all immediate arrange-
ments, and, most difficult of all, she managed to
reach, by the mere force of love and sympathy, that
stricken heart. She put aside her own grief for the
father whom she had adored, and devoted herself
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